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Forests and Floods. 


War of man with man—the irrational 
remnant of our animal nature, the mem- 
ory of a semi-civilized condition of the 
race—is upon us. We hope that the 
day is not far when the necessity for 
such brutal arbitrament shall have largely 
if not entirely vanished and all our belli- 
cose spirit will be directed toward sub- 
duing the inimical forces of brute nature 
alone. This war will not only have to be 
constantly waged, but will necessarily 
grow in fierceness as our populations 
grow, unless we learn to prepare in time 
of peace so effectually as to avoid war, 
unless we make such all-round rational 
and harmonious use of nature’s forces 
that they are all working for our benefit, 
instead of our detriment. 

Water, almost more than light, is the 
source of life ; it is at least such an es- 
sential and primary necessity of life that, 
with light, air and soil, it forms in equal 
measure the basis of our existence. The 
first two of these primary necessities we 
are powerless to influence to any prac- 
tical degree ; soil and water supplies and 
conditions we can control at least in 


‘certain directions. 


The total water capital of the earth is 
probably constant and unchanging, as 
far as any present practical questions go, 
and undoubtedly in its volume beyond 
all human influence. But this capital is 
in part a circulating capital, changing in 
form and place; now it sends forth a 
part from the ocean to make the clouds, 
to be precipitated here and there as snow 
and rain and dew, to return by devious 
ways through ground-waters and open 
runs, brooks, streams and rivers back to 
its original source, 

It is this circulating portion of the 
flighty element, its local and timely dis- 


tribution and the manner and channels 
by which it becomes available for human 
use and vegetation, that interests us. 
Can we influence its local and timely dis- 
tribution ? Can we control the man- 
ner of its run-off ? and howcan we utilize 
it to best advantage while it is with us 
and before it returns to the treasury, the 
mighty ocean? Can we make it our 
partner in the peaceful development of 
our earth, or must we always be in fear 
of the rebellious slave ? 


There are three answers as to all such 
questions. ‘‘ Yes,” says the enthusiastic 
and exuberant partisan of a beautiful 
theory of all powerful human control of 
nature. ‘‘No,” says the mathematical 
student of nature, who, proud of his 
achievements in measuring its forces, 
believes that he has already learned to 
measure everything. Doubtfully replies 
the philosopher: ‘‘ We do not yet know ; 
we are not even yet properly prepared to 
find out, but we have indications and 
experiences already that make it reason- 
able to suppose that in some degree, at 
least, we may influence the circulation of 
the water capital.” 

There are many things in nature which 
withdraw themselves for the present from 
exact investigation and measurement, 
and yet we can by mere reasoning arrive 
at a conception of the truth, although we 
cannot proveit. The influence of forests 
on floods is one of these things. 

The question of the influence of 
forests on rainfall, on water flow, on 
soil erosion and floods has been dis- 
cussed to an almost sickening extent 
without any very definite data, with ir- 
relevant or erroneous or misunderstood 
or misapplied or undigested facts and 
arguments to back up both the defend- 
ers and the opponents of the theory. 
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It would be bewildering to the laity if 
we were to collate the opinions of ex- 
perts alone on this much- discussed 
question. 

Meanwhile, because we do not know 
how to take care of the waters we are at 
the mercy of constantly recurring floods, 
which devastate our fields, destroy prop- 
erty by the million, and human lives by 
the hundred, calling for charity to the 
sufferers and for large appropriations to 
alleviate the evil, and in general impede 
satisfactory development. 

Our picture on the cover represents a 
scene which can now almost yearly be 
seen along the Mississippi River, and 
from all parts of the country we hear of 
more frequent and of more disastrous 
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floods, which would indicate an accu- 
mulative cause. 

Our own opinion is, that while floods 
will occur in forested regions as well as 
in deforested or devastated river basins, 
logical considerations should make us ex- 
pect greater frequency and greater excess 
of floods and droughts—more rapid run- 
off and henec high-water stages followed 
by low-water stages—where through for- 
est destruction the surface drainage is in- 
creased at the expense of the subdrainage. 

We defer argument of this position 
and prefer this time to make reference 
only to the statement of the Royal Prus- 
sian Commission to inquire into the 
causes of the floods in Silesia, which is 
to be found on another page. 





News and Editorial Comment. 


The opposition to the forest-reserva- 
tien policy has again, as our members 
were informed, gained ascendancy in the 
Senate, inasmuch as a complete suspen- 
sion and return to public lands for entry 
of the reservations made by President 
Cleveland has been ordered by an amend- 
ment tothe Sundry Civil Bill. The only 
champion for the reservations who was 
heard in the Senate chamber was Sen- 
ator Chandler, our Vice President for 
New Hampshire, but the Western Sen- 
ators carried the day. The Executive 
Committee of the A. F. A. addressed re- 
quests to its members to plead with the 
representatives of their States, and also 
addressed a memorial to Congress setting 
forth the reasons why suspension should 


at least be limited. This memorial was 


followed up by the formulation of definite 
amendments meeting the opposition half 
way, which were submitted to the con- 
ferees on the Sundry Civil Bill and to our 


two champions for rational forestry legis- 
lation in the House, Representatives La- 
ceyand McRae. Itis hoped that by action 
of the House of Representatives and its 
conferees the suspension will be averted. 





That President McKinley is in sym- 
pathy with the‘ forest-reservation policy 
is attested by the proclamation of the 
Pine Mountain Forest Reserve in South- 
ern California, comprising 1,144,594 
acres of land, situated almost entirely in 
Santa Barbara, Ventura and Los Angeles 
Counties. With this reserve, which was 
made on March 2 last, all the mountain 
land in Southern California is practi- 
cally reserved. The reserve was made 
at the request of the Californians them- 
selves, who have learned the meaning 
and value of the reservation policy. 
There is some opposition to all things, 
good or bad; but we are gratified that in 
this case the opposition is recognized as 
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meaningless. There are some settle- 
ments included in this reserve, but it is 
well understood that these do not suffer 
in any way by the reservation, their 
rights being fully protected. 





A bill (H. R. 8430) has been intro- 
duced into Congress and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture for the crea- 
tion of acommission to examine the area 
embracing the headwaters of several 
rivers of West Virginia and Virginia, 
‘‘ with the view of ascertaining the best 
methods of protecting said area and said 
streams from injury consequent upon the 
destruction of forests now progressing in 
said region,” and to report ‘‘ whether a 
reservation of the forest lands is neces- 
sary to preserve the waters of said 
streams.” 

As long as the Federal Government 
does not know how to take care of the 
forest property it already possesses, it is 
questionable whether the policy of buy- 
ing more should be commended. 





On April 14 a new and important 
phase in the forestry movement was in- 
augurated bythe establishment of a State 
College of Forestry at Cornell University. 
This was done by action of the Board of 
Trustees under the law to which we re- 
ferred in our last issue as having been 
passed and signed on April 8 by Governor 
Black, to whose intelligent and ardent 
interest in a rational forest policy the con- 
ception and passage of the law is due. 

The organization took effect by the 
election of Dr. B. E. Fernow as Director 
and Dean of the Faculty, who thereby 
will change with the beginning of the 
college year from his present position as 
Chief of the Division of Forestry, which 
he has occupied for the last twelve 
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years, to a more congenial and,-we hope, 
not less useful field. 

We learn that it is contemplated to in- 
stitute a full high-grade four-year course 
in forestry and, besides, a number of 
shorter courses for students of political 
economy, of civil engineering, of agri- 
culture, and for others who, not desirous 
of becoming professional foresters, wish 
to acquire the technical information that 
may be helpful in managing woodlands 
to better advantage. 

The demonstration forest of 30,000 
acres which is to be located in the Adi- 
rondacks will furnish the basis for prac- 
tical instruction, and at the same time an 
example for the management of the State 
Forest Reserve, when the Constitution 
is so amended as to permit a rational 
forest management to be inaugurated. 

We shall have occasion to come back 
to this most interesting and important 
proposition when plans are further ma- 
tured, 





The unusual drought prevailing in Cali- 
fornia, which is bound to make a visit to 
the Yosemite Valley less attractive than 
it would otherwise be, together with the 
expected absence of some of the leading 
members of the Sierra Club, in addition 
to the uncertainties due to the possible 
prolongation of war conditions, have 
made it advisable to postpone the pro- 
jected meeting of the Forestry Associa- 
tion in California. As the Association 
cannot afford to take any chances of a° 
failure in its first attempt to hold a meet- 
ing on the west coast, the Executive 
Committee has decided to abandon the 
idea until more favorable times. 





The Association has lost during the 
month (April 14) one of its most active 
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and enthusiastic members in Mr. George 
H. Parsons, of Colorado Springs, who, 
joining the Association in 1886, for some 
years held the Vice Presidency for Colo- 
rado and the Presidency of the State 
Forestry Association, of which he was 
the present secretary. He was especially 
interested in the forest-reservation policy, 
and contributed most thoughtful papers 
on that subject to the proceedings. His 
death came suddenly, after protracted 
ill health, while on a visit to his father 
at Flushing, L.I. The Executive Com- 
mittee passed a resolution expressing 
regret at the loss of the active co- 
worker. 





The drought in California has stirred 
up a discussion as to the need of open- 
ing the reserves, so as to permit cattle 
and sheep to graze and alleviate the suf- 
fering of the cattle interests. 

We are inclined to think that this 
would be proper policy, provided it is 
really necessary and can be done under 
careful regulatians and with such safe- 
guards as will prevent undue damage 


and risks from fire. The San Ber- 
nardino Free Press having canvassed the 
opinion of a number of men, makes the 
following statement: 


All those expressing themselves on this 
question are opposed to sheep being admitted. 
Some seem to think the opening should be 
— to cattle of San Bernardino County 
only. 

Civil Engineer F. C. Finkle was among 
those interviewed, and he is emphatic in the 
belief that the opening would prove disastrous 
alike to timber and water. ‘‘Sheep,’’ says 
Mr. Finkle, ‘‘ destroy every green thing within 
their reach,’’ Forest fires are more frequently 
traceable to sheepherders than any other 
source. The sheepherders move about from 
place to place, and thereby escape taxation. 
The above and other things leave sheep-pas- 
turing in the reserve out of the question. 

Cattle are not so destructive to vegetation, 
yet if the reserve was thrown open to cattle 
generally vast harm would result. Regarding 
San Bernardino County cattle, there are 
enough grazing lands in the mountains to_ feed 
them all, owned by private parties. These 
lands can be rented at a very nominal rental. 
There are the lands of the Arrowhead Reser- 
voir Company, Highland Lumber Company 
and others in the Bear Valley; the Big 
Meadows, in the Santa Ana Valley, and many 
smaller tracts. 

Hence, that there is no necessity for the 
opening of the reserve becomes at once ob- 
vious. Such a step would not benefit ourown 
county one iota, while those having only few 
or no mountains would be rates 


WAR ON THE FOREST RESERVATIONS. 


The motives of the opposition in the 
Senate to a continuance of the forest 
reservations made by President Cleve- 
land’s order may be analyzed as follows: 

(a) Unnatural irritation at the idea 
that Eastern influences are presuming to 
assert themselves with regard to West- 
ern States. (4) Natural irritation at the 
manner in which the reservations were 
made, without consultation with the West- 
ern Representatives. (¢) Reasonable 
objection to the inclusion of agricultural 
lands within the boundaries of the reser- 
vations. (d@) Unreasonable objection to 


the whole forest reservation idea as im- 
peding the untrammeled, licentious use 
of the public domain by everybody. 

We do not add the suspected improper 
motives in single cases of lobbyists on 
behalf of certain private interests. 





In response to the appeal of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to the members of the 
A. F. A. to intercede on behalf of the for- 
est reservations, many letters were ad- 
dressed to Representatives, and some 
notable action was taken by several mem- 
bers, which deserves public acknowledg- 
ment. 
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Upon the motion of Mr. John Birk- 
inbine, President of the Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association, the following reso- 
lution was adopted by the Council of that 
Association, and a copy sent to all Sen- 
ators and Representatives on the five 
committees, which should take the most 
interest in the question: 


‘‘The Council of the Pennsylvania Forestry 
Association has observed with ex reme regret 
the provision reported tothe Senate of the 
United States in connection with the ‘ Sundry 
Civil Appropriation Bill,’ (H. R. 8428), by 
which if enacted, the Executive order of Feb- 
ruary 22, 1897, creating additional Forest res- 
ervations, would be indefinitely suspended and 
annulled: Therefore, the Council, 

Resolved, That, viewing this as injurious to 
the forestry interests of the nation, reversing in 
an important particular the intelligent and 
systematic forest policy which has been in pro- 
cess of adoption, we earnestly urge that the 
provision named above be disapproved by Con- 
gress. There being provided by existing law 
an administrative system for forest reserva- 
tions, and the President being authorized to 
change, suspend, or abrogate reservations, as 
occasion may require, we urge that legislation 
for specific cases will impair the efficiency of 
the general forestry work.’’ 


Mr. Charles Francis Adams sent the 
following communication to the same 
addresses, which, coming from such a 
source, should have weight with every 
intelligent patriotic Representative : 


“‘T understand that it is proposed to open 
certain forest reservations in several of the 
Mountain States, and restore the land included 
in them to the public domain. I[ refer to a 
Senate amendment to pending Sundry Civil 
Appropriation bill. 

‘*For obvious public considerations I have 
heard this with profound regret. During the 
last three years I have passed much time in 
Europe, visiting, among other countries, Spain, 
Italy, Germany, France and England. Who- 
ever wishes to study the effect of deforesting 
on a country and on its people, should by all 
means visit Spain. Not only has the country 
been ruined, but the very character of the peo- 
ple has been changed by the wholesale de- 
struction of trees and the neglect in their re- 
newal. The rivers have become mountain 
torrents, and large portions of the country a 
rugged, upland desert. 

**The same process is to-day going on in Italy. 
The result on that country, as noticed by me 
in visits ten years apart, is lamentable. The 
ancient forests are being wholly stripped from 
the mountains, and, while the rivers are con- 
verted into torrents, the water is not held in 


the soil. In Germany, on the other hand, the 
forestry laws are admirable. The result upon 
the country, climate and rainfall is apparent 
to the most careless observer. France has 
suffered badly from the same causes which 
have entailed almost fatal injury on Spain. 

‘In this country. especially since my return 
from Europe, I regret to see the same influ- 
ences at work. Under the unfortunate influ- 
ence of the existing tariff, with its bounty upon 
the destruction of pine. Mas-achusetts is tol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Spain. 

‘*T have now for over thirty years been 
closely connected with our Western country. 
Very few persons have traveled over it so 
much asI. The deforesting which has taken 
place throughout our mountain region, unless 
a remedy is speedily applied, is destined to 
produce results of a most disastrous character. 
Instead of permitting it to continue, a bounty 
should in my judgment he placed upon the 
cultivation of trees, especially over what are 
known as “the plains,’’ while the Government 
could make no better use of alternate sections 
than planting them with trees natural to the 
region. So doing would in the course of twenty 
years put an end to the hot winds and dimin- 
ish the droughts. 

‘*Under these circumstances, I want, as a cit- 
izen, to remonstrate as earnestly as I may 
against any steps which look towards the de- 
struction of sucn remaining forest reservations 
as the nation may possess. That may be de- 
stroyed in a season which the labor of a cen- 
tury could not replace.’’ 





A correspondent, who spent Jast sum- 
mer on one of the Western forest reser- 
vations, states that the use of the appro- 
priations made for the survey of the forest 
reservations by the Geological Survey 
has been objected to because a large 
number of topographers was engaged 
upon exact surveys instead of segregat- 
ing agricultural lands, and adds: 


The character of the popular prejudice 
against the forest reserves may appear from 
the following conversation : 


** You seem to be opposed to the Reserve ?” 
‘*Why shouldn’t I be? I have mining claims 
in these mountains on which I have paid out 
several hundred dollars, I have a homestead 
here in this valley on which I hope to raise 
vegetables and other produce for the miners in 
the mountains and the lumbermen who may be 
working in the valleys. Now if the | 
and lumbering be stopped I should be oblige 
to abandon my homestead, for I would have 
no market for my produce, and there would 
be no sale for my mines. Wecame in here ex- 
pecting to see this country developed. Now 
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if itis to be taken for a park we must lose 
everything we have put in here.” 

I received these perfectly logical state- 
ments with astonishment, for I had believed 
the intention of those advocating the reserves 
to be to favor the development of the mines, to 
cut the mature timber, to leave the agricul- 
tural lands as far as possible out of the re- 
serves. I explained my idea to him. 

‘«Oh, that is a different proposition! That 
would be all right—in fact, nothing better 
could happen to us than to have these woods 

rotected against fire, to have electric roads 
built up the streams, making the mines and 
the woods accessible. Our great difficulty 
now is lack of roads. If we can only have 
some use made of our minerals, timber and 
water-power it will be the best thing that 
could happen to us.’”’ Now, what has given 
rise to this misconception of this and many 
other opponents of the reserves. 

These men must have been misinformed 
either by imperfect wording of announcements 
or proclamation of the reserve or by mislead- 
ing statements of newspapers. 

n the case of the northern Cascade reserve 
there can be no reasonable v6 Sea by mi- 
ners, lumbermen or farmers if the policy I have 
believed the one intended for its management 
be the correct one; on the contrary, such a 
policy would be welcomed if efficiently car- 
ried out. There is so much misinformation in 
the minds of the people upon this point that 
has been circulated through petty newspapers 
that the movement for the reserves is likely to 
be seriously obstructed, and I can but hope 
some way may be found of clearing away these 
misunderstandings. 





Another correspondent, writing from 
the State of Washington, reveals in a 
striking manner some of the ‘‘ home in- 
terests’’ which find their advocates in 


Congress : 

Articles are published nearly daily for the 
purpose of being used through the astute hand 
of the Representatives and Senators of Wash- 
ington, who has in view service for his friends, 
for hisre-election. As State representatives we 
found them in the Legislature, sent there to 
serve the same parties. There can be no ques- 
tion that the reserves cause some hardships. 
During the great days when cabins (cabins 
empty to-day), covered every quarter section, 
long before the surveys, some of these gentle- 
men were paid $250 a month and all found, to 
perform the teaching of perjury, some keen ones 
receiving the $400 of purchase money and walk- 
ing off with it, the corporations not daring to 

rosecute. Perhaps some of the same kind 
cv left, seeing no hope of fortune for like 
services if it isareserve. A gentleman who 
is conversant with the region says :,‘‘ There 
are some valleys, but the idea of taking a 
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homestead where it will cost from $200 to $400 
per acre to clear is preposterous.” I was talk- 
ing to a former official of the Land Office. He 
said: ‘‘The reserve was a God-send. Under 
the past system it would have taken but a short 
time before the people would not be able to 
have a stick of timber; it would all be in the 
hands of corporations. I could give any num- 
ber of places and instances to show that home- 
steads and timber claims were entered for 
corporations. There is all of Tp. 21 N. R.9 
W., taken for homestead, etc.; when proof is 
made the claims are sold for the timber and 
abandoned. All of Tp. 16,6 W., was taken 
under the Homestead Act, but few have com- 
plied with the law.”” A United States surveyor, 
in explanation, says : ‘‘A party is sent to locate 
and one left to watch, who dares any one to 
intrude. The gang swears for each other. No 
one contests and homestead patent is given, 
and is passed to the corporation, who stands 
the expenses, etc.”’ 

How much collusion there is between the 
land offices is hard totell. Certainly they are 
not ignorant of the system, as they squeal for 
the fees and write the articles for the public 
press. 

Whatever course may be taken by the cor- 
porations, as far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain the people welcome the forestry reserve 
principles. As to the press, with very few ex- 
—. they are run for profit only. 

he corporations are making their fight 
against the Forestry Association, and no legis- 
lation will serve them except such as gives them 
fullsway. They are pig ag in any and every 
way to the cutting of the timber, except by 
them. They have stumpage of their own. 

As I have said in my former letter, if the 
forestry reserve is to be a fact theact “s une 3, 
1878 (20 Stat., 89), must be repealed. ithout 
that repeal it will be a continual war between 
the money of corporations and the friends of 
the forests. If they press too tight an investi- 
gating committee to see how lands were 
manipulated by rings might pinch them. I 
would advise to hold to every foot until the 
fight is over, and in the meantime make certain. 
of what is best to retain. 








Our newspaper clippings bring a large 
crop of editorial comment and discussion. 
With the exception of a few papers from 
the West, whose motives are explained 
by the writer just quoted, there is a unan- 
imous agreement that the reservation 
order should stand. 

The New York Sua of April 19 has a 
commendable article on the ‘‘ Forest 
Reserves War,” and again on the 2oth 
refers to it, saying : 

In the excitement of the moment the na- 
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tional interests in the forest should not be for- 
gotten. The forests ought to be preserved 
with the care with which the coasts are 
guarded. 

The New York 7Z7ribune had a long, 
strong editorial on April 17, ending with 
these words : 


It is not surprising that corporate interests 
strongly antagonize the plan, in view of the 
estimate made by special agents of the Land 
Office a few years ago that a single company 
had at that time cut timber of the value of from 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000, and that a suit against 
that company involving $688.000 is, or recently 
was, pending in a United States court. But 
there seems to be no sufficient reason why 
stockholders in a corporation should continue 
to profit by such encroachments at the expense 
of stockholders in the United States. 


The Philadelphia Record of April 19 
winds up a long editorial, scoring Con- 
gress for not appropriating sufficient 
funds for timber protection : 


It is local interest against the general good, 
with the chances, as ever, largely in favor of 
the former. 

The Springfield Republican, comment- 
ing on the memorial of this Association, 
says: 

This, of course, is sound reason, but whether 
reason will be strong enough in Congress to 
overcome the moneyed interests which lie be- 
hind this mischievous attack on the reserva- 
tions is a question which only the result can 
answer. 

The editor of the New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser, says: 

The new reservations established by Mr. 
Cleveland should stand. They will be found 
wise economy in the end for the States in 
which they are situated, and will afford greater 
security against destruction of life and prop- 
erty in the future than any device or work man 
can invent or rear. 

The Philadelphia Press of April 22, 
says: 

It is more consonant with the feelings of 
most of the Senators to destroy the reser sa- 
tions than to remove the few substantial objec- 
tions that can be urged against them. The 
House has resisted this disposition in the past. 
We hope it will defeat it now by refusing to 
concur in the Senate forest reservation amend- 
ment to the Sundry Civil Bill. 


The Cincinnati 7imes-Star, says: 
There is undoubtedly an overwhelming pop- 


ular sentiment in favor of forest reservation, 
and it would be a pity if the carelessness or 
dishonesty of some official should defeat the 
whole purpose of this bill. Under the law of 
June 4, 1897, the President has specific power 
to suspend, reduce or abolish forest reserva- 
tions. Congress, by suspending this whole 
plan indefinitely, castsa reflection on the good 
judgment of the Executive. The destruction 
of our forests is proceeding ruthlessly. Con- 
gress ought to step in between the greed of 
the present and the need of the future genera- 
tion. 


The Denver Repudlican, although 
tinged somewhat with doubts as to the 
advisability of forest reservations, which 
arise from its ignorance as to the inten- 
tions in their management, admits : 


The preservation of forests, especially in the 
Rocky Mountain region, is of the utmost im- 
portance because of their relation to uniform- 
ity in the flow of streams, and also because of 
the long time required for the growth of forest 
trees of valuable size. But forest preservation 
should proceed on rational lines. It should, 
first of all, be recognized that the most de- 
structive agent in forests is fire, and that forest 
fires are all the more destructive when the 
ground is covered with dead timber and other 
inflammable matter which accumulates in a 
forest which, while guarded against trespass- 
ers, is never cleaned of dead timber and dry 
underbrush. 

It would be well, if it were practicable, for 
the Federal Government to provide a system 
of guards for forest reservations, at the same 
time, however, permitting the development of 
the mineral resources of forest lands and the 
use of timber in ways that would conduce to 
the healthful growth of the trees and their pro- 
tection against fires. This kind of a guard 
would involve a heavy expense, but it is doubt- 
ful if forests can be adequately protected 
without some such provision. 


The Minneapolis /ourna/ of April 18, 
says: 

It would be a pity if even this eleventh-hour 
movement in the direction of national forestry 
should be neutralized. Considering all its ac- 
companying provisions and qualifications, the 
order (of Mr. Cleveland) was a most wise one. 


Even the St. Paul Pioneer Press, which 
for some time past was rather inclined 
to belittle the efforts of the forestry 
movement, seems to be thoroughly con- 
vinced of the rationalness of its advo- 
cates. It says on April 14: 


The utter puerility of the contention of cer- 
tain Senators that the establishment of forest 
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reservations is inimical or embarrassing to 
mining operations—a contention which has 
been made the pretext for putting a rider on 
the sundry civil appropriation bill which abro- 
gates the recent Presidential orders establish- 
ing such reservations—is shown by citations 
from the law of 1897 in a communication from 
Gen. C. C. Andrews, printed elsewhere in this 
issue. That rider finds no justification except 
in the self-interest of a few axmen, to which 
Congress should never permit the larger inter- 
ests of the nation to be sacrificed. 


The American Forestry Association 
memorialized Congress as follows: 


The American Forestry Association hereby 
appeals to the Congress of the United States 
and tothe conferees on the Sundry Civil bill to 
non-concur in the amendment offered in the 
Senate suspending indefinitely the orders cre- 
ating forest reservations, proclaimed by the 
Executive on February 22, 1897. It is feared 
that by such a suspension these reservations 
will be practically abandoned forever. This 
Association therefore submits the following 
suggestions and arguments against such a pro- 
cedure : ' 

1. The President has been given by law 
(June 4, 1897) specific power to suspend, re- 
duce, or abolish forest reservations. The 
wholesale suspension by Congress would 
therefore appear to be an unjustifiable reflec- 
tion on the good judgment of the Executive 
and upun his exercise of a delegated function. 

2. While it may be argued that the Presi- 
dent can exercise this function and immedi- 
ately re establish all or parts of the reservations 
so nullified, it seems improbable that he or 
any of his successors would feel warranted in 
doing so in the face of such unconditional nul- 
lification as is contemplated by the Senate 
amendment. 

3. It must be presumed that by the passage 
of the act of March 3. 1891, empowering the 
President to set aside forest reservations, and 
by the repeated application of that act without 
objection, previous to the orders of February 
22, 1897, the policy of forest reservations has 
been generally approved by the people. The 
objection to these later reservations seem to 
lie mainly against the manner in which they 
were established. But it does not appear a 
reasonable procedure to destroy the whole of 
the beneficent results of that action, merely in 
order to effect changes in the definition of 
boundaries tentatively given. 

4. The Fifty fifth Congress, in its extra ses- 
sion, devised and ordered the rational method 
of correcting possible mistake in the limits of 
the reservations, to wit: To survey and exam- 
ine the reservations, meanwhile suspending 
their final establishment until a given date. 
it was assumed that the information needful to 
adjust the boundaries would be secured before 


that date, though the appropriation for the 
surveys was not conditioned upon such action. 

5. If the objection now made to a continu- 
ance of the reservations is based upon the ab- 
sence of the necessary information upon which 
a suitable adjustment of the boundaries car be 
made, we submit that Senate Document 189 
shows that a large portion of such information 
has been already obtained. It seems probable 
that the completion of the work of collecting 
it will be accomplished under current appro- 
priations within a reasonable time. 

6. We therefore respectfully urge that the 
Senate amendment suspending the reserva- 
tions be amended by limiting the suspension 
to one year, pending survey. 


After further consideration by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the last two recom- 
mendations were modified and offered to 
the conferees as suggested amendments 
to the Sundry Civil Bill in the following 
form: 


Page 68, line 7, strike out and the 
lands em- and also strike out lines 8 and 
g and substitute : 


‘¢ Until December 31, 1898 ; Provided, 
Further, that the appropriation of $150,- 
ooo, made on page 78, lines 5 to 8, be 
first of all and immediately applied to 
ascertaining what lands fit for agricul- 
tural use are embraced within said forest 
reservations and should therefore be re- 
turned to the public domain for entry, 
and that a report thereon be submitted 
by December 31, 1898: Provided, Fur- 
ther, that pending the suspension of 
said reservations, intending settlers shall 
be permitted to enter upon agricultural 
lands included in the reservations ; but 
such settler shall within one month after 
settlement file at the nearest land office 
an affidavit supported by credible wit- 
nesses to the effect that the lands so en- 
tered are unsurveyed and more fit for 
agricultural use than for forest uses.” 

Also an amendment on page 78, line 
8, by adding : 

‘¢ Provided, That this appropriation 
shall first be applied to making a recon- 
naissance for the purpose of ascertaining 
and designating by natural boundaries 
all parcels of agricultural lands included 
in such reservations, which should be 
restored to the public !ands for entry 
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and that a report detailing all the lands 
which should be so restored be submit- 
ted to Congress on or before December 
31, 1898. 


Prof. W. S. Meany, of Seattle, Wash., 
writes : 


When JI arrived on Puget Sound, a score and 
more years ago, I found myself in the midst of 
a magnificent forest, and the few people here 
were strongly of the opinion that those forests 
were inexhaustible. In fact, there was arude 
song that was popular then, and is still sung 
with much gusto by the pioneers. This song 
relates the arrival of a pioneer who found the 
country enveloped in fog, 


‘‘ And covered all over with timber 
As thick as the hair on a dog.”’ 


Many a time during all these years I have 
been told by men experienced in Eastern lum- 
bering business that our methods were ex- 
tremely wasteful. They came loaded with 
wholesome reforms for the logging camp and 
the sawmill, but I was as often informed that 
after one or two seasons these reformérs 
drifted into the prevailing methods and the 
reforms failed to find firm or enduring foot- 
holds. A few earnest spirits have from time 
to time talked and written for us, calling at- 
tention to the actual need of the practice of 
forestry in this region, but Iam sorry to say 
that their efforts received scant attention from 
the people here. Few of us knew anything 
about the real aims of forestry, and I am afraid 
fewer still cared for them. 

But in the early part of 1897 we were all sud- 
denly awakened by an overwhelming arrival 
of that science, all unannounced, in our very 
midst. On February 22. 1897, President ( Jeve- 
land had proclaimed thirteen new forest reser- 
vations, embracing over 21,000,000 acres of 
land, a good portion of which was found to be 
in the State of Washington. As soon as this 
startling information reached us our people 
began to figure on the extent and effect of the 
reservations. It was discovered that the best 
mining regions were wholly or in part included 
in the reserves. There then arose a mighty 
protest from the people, and this protest gath- 
ered in force and volume until June 4, 1897, 
when the Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill was 
approved, carrying with it the provisions sus- 
pending the proclamation of February 22 until 
March 1, 1898, and conferring upon the Presi- 
dent ample power to change the boundaries of 
such reservations whenever it shall be shown 
that any portion of the lands are better suited 
for agriculture or mining than for forest 
growths. 

Now, during the period of agitation from 
March 1 to June 1 our people were greatly en- 


lightened on the aims and objects of forestry, 
both through stirring articles in the newspapers 


and through spirited public meetings. 


From this information and after the wise 
legislation of June, 4 1897, referred to above, 
I have come to the following conclusions in 
regard to the forest reservations in the State of 
Washington : 

First. It is a wise thing to educate the peo- 
ple that the @rests are here for other purposes 
than to be recklessly hewn down without some 
idea of the future. 

SeconD. The sources of our rivers should 
certainly be protected, and it is shown that 
this can best be done by caring for the forest 
cover, so that the reservations in the moun- 
tains must be ranked as a wise action. 

THIRD. The mining men when protected, 
as they now are, in their own rights, will 
surely come to realize the wisdom of such pro- 
tection to the forest growths. 

FourtH. When the General Government 
begins a proper and systematic management 
of these reservations, private holders of forest 
areas will surely avail themselves of the wise 
example, as has been demonstrated over and 
over again in Germany and France. 

FirtH. The greatest problem now presented 
by our forests is the prevention of the annual 
visitation of destructive forest fires. To this 
problem the General Government, the State 
government and the people generally should 
devote their energies with as much zeal, 
earnestness and persistence as they can com- 
mand. Iam informed that there is more good 
timber destroyed in this State of Washington 
every year by forest fires than is consumed by 
the numerous sawmills. 

Lastly, I see in the reservations and their 
proposed management an advance step in that 
progress that has cost Germany five centuries 
to perfect, and as a hopeful American I trust 
our nation wiil advance in this matter as 
rapidly as we have in so many other interests 
affecting the welfare of the whole people. 





The Cascade Forest Reservation, 


The first public movement to establish the 
Cascade Range Reservation dates from the ses- 
sion of the Legislative Assembly of Oregon, 
commencing January 14, 1889. The writer was 
a member of the House at that session, and in- 
troduced House Joint Memorial No. 8, praying 
Congress to set aside and forever reserve, for 
the uses therein specified, all that portion of 
the Cascade Range throughout the State, ex- 
tending twelve miles on either side, substan- 
tially, of the summit of the Range. 

Upon its introduction in the House the me- 
morial was referred to a special committee, 
consisting of one member, each, from each of 
the counties on either side of the Range bound- 
ing the proposed Reservation—namely, Waldo 
of Marion, Paquet of Clackamas, Thompson ot 
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Multnomah, Morelock of Linn, Jennings of 
Lane, Ricker of Douglas, Price of Jackson, 


Moss of Lake, Williamson of Crooke, and Mc-, 


Coy of Wasco. 

Amendments were made in committee in- 
cluding portions in Jackson, and what is now 
Klamath County, then a portion of Lake; and 
providing, further, that grazing on the reserva- 
tion should not be prohibited for ten years. 
The amendment withdrawing e extreme 
southern of the State was made at the re- 
quest of the Jackson delegation in the House, 
and thereupon the adjoining portions in Klam- 
ath were withdrawn also. This action at this 
time probably explains why the reservation 
does not now extend to the southern boundary 
of the State. As thus amended, the memorial 
was recommended for passage, and, as it had 
previously been well canvassed and well re- 
ceived, it was, on motion of Wm. M. Ladd, of 
Multnomah, unanimously adopted. 

In the Senate, the measure was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands (Fullerton, 
Watkins, Watts, Barin, Cogswell). This com- 
mittee reported it without recommendation, 
and it was thereupon laid onthe table. It had 
encountered the opposition of the sheep in- 
terests. One of the gentlemen on the commit- 
tee in the House from Eastern Oregon, refer- 
ring to an Eastern Oregon Senator, very active 
in opposition to the measure, said: ‘‘ He can 
see a sheep further than any man in Eastern 
Oregon.”’ He was, indeed, easily primus inter 
pares. 

The prayer of the memorialists was not con- 
fined to a forest reservation, simply, as pro- 
vided for by the Act of March 3, 1891, as this 
clause discloses: 


‘«That the altitude of said strip of land, its 
wildness, game, fish, water and other fowl, its 
scenery, the beauty of its flora, the purity of its 
atmosphere, and healthfulness and other at- 
tractions, render it most desirable that it be set 
apart and kept free and open forever as a pub- 
lic reserve, park and resort for the people of 
the State of Oregon and of the United States.”’ 


The friends of the reservation would have 
proceeded, probably, under the highly useful 
and practical act of 1891, had that act been in 
force in 1889 or before. That act puts a busi- 
ness face on the matter, which renders proced- 
ure under it comparatively easy ; and, while it 
arrests the further divestiture of the public do- 
main, it leaves the way open and unhampered, 
at the same time, for any future and further 
action. 

Account must be taken of the fact that the 
people themselves have been slow to recog- 
nize the popular merits of such measures. 
How does it happen that men who have es- 
caped from the bondage of a European envi- 
ronment, and taken possession of a new conti- 
nent; their happy situation affording endless 
material for congratulation and Fourth of July 
orations; men, familiar from birth, and proud 


of the free air of the frontier and the wilder- 
ness, should yet, with steps that never rest, 
hasten to involve themselves in the very toils 
from which they have escaped should not only 
neglect, but even discourage, attempts to pre- 
serve, in a reasonable measure, to themselves 
and their posterity, the freedom of the prairie, 
the forest and the wilderness? The probable 
explanation affords a striking illustration of the 
thraldom exercised by ideas long after the 
causes which produced them have been extin- 
guished and forgotten. It illustrates how a 
people who have made an end of kings and 
nobles, who have themselves acquired the sov- 
ereignty they have overthrown, are yet unable 
to rise to the dignity of their new situation, 
but continue to think and act like peasants. 
They are no longer peasants; they are the 
peers of kings. But the specter of the oppres- 
sive game preserves and parks of the old world 
seems to have followed them across the Atlan- 
tic. Such names have still for them an evil or 
suspicious sound, as something inimical to the 
people. They disown their sovereignty by con- 


‘tinuing to obey a gospel of life, prescribed and 


inculcated by the ruling classes df Europe as 
suitable for the common people; and, so thor- 
oughly were the precepts of this gospel im- 
bibed by their victims, that its traces are 
discernible to this day in their American de- 
scendants ! 

One of our countrym-n once said of a sec- 
tion of our northern neighbors, ‘‘ They are a 
nation of peasants.’”?’ And, in Zhe Maine 
Woods, he thus protests against peasant in- 
stincts in his own countrymen: ‘‘ Why should 
not we, who have renounced the king’s au- 
thority, have our national preserves, where no 
villages need be destroyed, in which the hear 
and the panther, and some even of the hunter 
race, may still exist, and not be ‘civilized off 
the face of the earth’ our forests not to hold 
the king’s game merely, but the king himself 
also, the lord of creation—not for idle sport or 
food, but for inspiration and our own true rec- 
reation? Or shall we, like villains, grub them 
all up, poaching on our own national do- 
mains ?” 

Mountain ranges, were nations wise, would 
never be permitted to become private prop- 
erty, but be kept the common property of all. 

Joun B. WALDo. 


We regret to learn that the death of a 
brother has suddenly recalled our mem- 
ber, Dr. C. A. Schenck, the efficient for- 
est manager on the Biltmore estate, to 
Europe, with the possibility of not re- 
turning. It is hoped that this contin- 
gency will not be realized, as Dr. Schenck 
has been a valuable aid to the forestry 
movement and to THE ForRESTER. 
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How to Apply Forestry in Spruce 
Lands. 


(Abstract of an address before the American Paper 
and Pulp Association byAUSTIN CARY.] 


II. 


Most of you are familiar with sys- 
tematic methods of lumbering. You 
bought timber land on an estimate of its 
Spruce stumpage, and you have taken 
the Spruce you paid for, leaving perhaps 
not more than 1,000 feet per acre, where 
the virgin timber ran 10,000 feet. I 
have seen work where but 1 per cent of 
the Spruce was leftalive. What canyou 
count on for the future? How much 
small timber is left and in what shape is 
it to grow? What kind of new growth 
has after cutting started into existence 
on the land? I know a half acre, cut 
over ten years ago, in the heavy Spruce 
lands of New Hampshire, in which there 
are standing eighteen Spruce trees, about 
50 feet high and over 6 inches in diameter. 
Of these, five are vigorous and in good 
shape to grow, eight are damaged or im- 
peded by hardwoods, and five are de- 
formed orsuppressed. In addition there 
are 112 smaller Spruce, besides many 
small Fir, ten large Birch, and a few 
small Birch, Maple and Beech. Of the 
eighteen Spruce above six inches in di- 
ameter only five are left in good shape 
to grow. Plainly it is the poorest of the 
natural stand that has been left—left for 
that very reason. Itis notin good shape 
to grow and it can produce very little. 
lt will, perhaps, be fifty years before 
you will care to come back over the land. 
At 100 years the crop could hardly fail 
to be inferior to the original. 

This sample area does not show all the 
loss that occurs. It does not exhibit the 
ruthless smashing of small trees that ac- 
companied the cut, a source of loss which 
increases with the closeness of the cut 
and the thickness of the stand; nor does 
it show the blow-down after cutting, a 
source of loss in our Spruce woods which 
very few adequately appreciate. It does 
not tell us of the trees that scorch and 
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die on direct exposure to the sunlight. 
Thesuppressed Spruce, with their crowns 
grown in shade, and a root development 
to match, though valuable, if gently 
handled, cannot withstand such harsh 
treatment as this. The evil is greatest 
where Spruce forms the bulk of the 
growth, for here a large part of whatever 
small stuff remains is blown down. On 
such land more value attaches to the 
new growth or the very small Spruce that 
were undergrowth iu the original stand. 
These generally persist, but cannot be 
expected to yield lumber in much less 
than 100 years. 

What now of the new growth following 
the cut? You will admit at once that if 
lands are permanently to bear Spruce the 
stock of young growth must constantly 
be replenished—that is an essential part 
of good forestry. Well grown Spruce in 
our forests average 200 years of age, but 
only a small part of this time may have 
been passed under best conditions. Young 
Spruce asa rule start in partial shade, 
and grow but slowly in early life. Some- 
times Spruce no more than three or four 
feet high are fifty years old, and at 100 
years the average Spruce in our forests is 
perhaps but six inches in diameter, con- 
taining only about four cubic feet of 
wood. These facts show the great per- 
sistence of the species. 

The half acre presented illustrates an 
important principle in management. It 
was in mixed, heavily timbered land, 
where bunches of heavy Spruce alter- 
nated with areas covered largely with 
hardwoods. The bunches of Spruce 
were cut clean, what was not used being 
smashed down, so that large gaps were 
made in the cover ofthe land. Thescat- 
tering Spruceamong the hardwoods could 
not be cut so thoroughly, so that here a 
thin cover was left. Inthe clean cuttings 
the gaps were completely filled within ten 
years with Cherry, Birch and Maple, and 
scarcely an Evergreen could be found, the 
full light offering the best conditions for 
thehardwood growth. In the mixedareas, 
where originally there was less Spruce, 
the reproduction of Spruce was heaviest. 
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Spruce germinates and gains its early 
growth readily under shade. Big gaps 
made in the cover are apt to fill up with 
its competitors. 

Condemnation of hard cutting is the 
keynote of this address. By hard cut- 
ting I mean the systematic removal of 
two-thirds or three-fourths of the timber 
standing on the land. Wemust include 
in it such cutting as would aim at Jeav- 
ing of the normal stand of Spruce in New 
Hampshire and Maine only the trees 
twelve inches or less on the stump. 

There are circumstances in which the 
bad effects of hard cutting are mitigated, 
but in general it is incompatible with 
the generous production of our Spruce 
forests. Hard cutting destroys most of 
the young growth, on which depends all 
prospect of reaping another crop within 
fifty years, and helps to turn the ground 
over permanently to the possession of 
other species. 

On the other hand, in those regions 
where lumbering has been carried op 
longest there are conditions which teach 
much as to the lines of better manage- 
ment. 

It is only within the past fifty years 
that Spruce has been cut in Maine toany 
extent. The Pine was removed far in 
advance of the Spruce, and as it usually 
occurred in mixed forest no great clear- 
ings were made. The Spruce, enduring 
more shade than Pine, largely took its 
place in the new growth, not only by the 
increased development of existing trees, 
but also by the new seeding. Hence, 
much of the territory once cut for Pine 
now has a great amount of thrifty young 
Spruce. 

When the cutting of Spruce began the 
same land was gone over and at first only 
the largest trees were taken. Later on 
the cutting was to a lower standard, but 
still there are great areas where the sys- 
tem of taking out the large trees only is 
followed to-day. Half a century these 
tracts have been cut on, they have yielded 
beyond all expectation, and yet they are 
not exhausted. In fact, they are worth 
more to-day than ever before. The point 
is that their treatment has been light, 
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discursive and gradual. In the Pine 
harvest there was no violent change in 
the condition of the remaining trees. 
No hole was made for the wind to get in. 
Adjacent trees used the light and space 
to increase their own growth while un- 
derneath Spruce seedlings took posses- 
sion of the grounds. Again, when men 
came on for the biggest Spruce they did 
a similar thing. On a_ well-timbered 
acre they might take a dozen to twenty 
trees, and again the young growth was 
opened gradual'y without violence. The 
ground was kept right for Spruce seeding, 
and there was no chance for wind. The 
small Spruce gained crown and grew up, 
little ones came on to take their place, 
and finally the lumberman now sometimes 
finds such a stock of vigorous growing 
Spruce of all sizes from small saw logs 
down, that he couldn’t obliterate Spruce 
from the land if he tried. 

Here is a sample area that will serve 
well to illustrate the difference between 
lumbering and*forestry: A half acre in 
the Moosehead region, covered mainly 
with Spruce from which forty years ago 
three Pines were cut, and about twenty- 
three years ago thirteen Spruce. A 
yarding road cut across the tract and 
another along one side filled mainly with 
White Birch and Cherry. Most trees 
are in excellent growingcondition. The 
half acre contains ninety-eight Spruce 
above six inches in diameter, besides 
103 Spruce over six feet high and many 
smaller, seventy-eight Fir, two Pine, 
ninety -four Yellow Birch, six White 
Birch and many small trees under six 
feet. 

The lumberman would get perhaps 
6,000 feet off this half acre, and he might 
leave it in shape to grow, say, 25 board 
feet per year. That would have to ac- 
cumulate 50 to 75 years before he would 
care to come after it. 

The forester on the other hand would 
cut about 1,000 feet in the shape of afew 
old trees and imperfect ones which are 
impeding their neighbors. He might 
even cut some of the larger of the other 
trees to make up a respectable operation, 
but this would be under protest, for the 
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trees 12 to 16 inches in breast diameter 
on this tract are just the ones which are 
producing most, right in the height of 
their power of wood production. Thus 
treated the half acre would in the next 
15 years grow more than two thousand 
feet of lumber. That amount taken out 
carefully, the rate of growth—1 50 feet per 
year—the half acre should be able to 
maintain permanently. 

From what has been said one may 
gather the purposes of scientific forestry. 
Let us apply these definitely to our situ- 
ation. 

Having to do with the raising of trees, 
forestry is a slow process. To strip the 
timber off a piece of ground does not 
take long, but that is not forestry. To 
cut the land so as to get the growth out 
of the undersized trees and secure re- 
newal of stock will take a considerable 
time, say 50 years. The forester would 
take the old stock off no faster than it 
can be replaced, having the forest always 
at its highest productive power. 

Forestry is a business which requires 
a large capital in proportion to product. 
Forestry is not a business that gains 
quick money returns or a large per cent 
on the investment. The relation of 
stock and yield under management in 
our woods as near as I can judge, by 
keeping a stock of wood on the land 
representing a stumpage value of never 
less than 5,000 feet per acre, an annual 
yield of 200 feet might be derived. The 
man who buys land to grow wood to 
perpetually stock his mill will get best 
results only by light, discursive cutting. 
We should take only the over-ripe and 
impeding trees, and this not by a fixed 
standard of size, but after intelligent 
consideration of the facts and circum- 
stances of each bit of land. This would 
promote growth and reproduction, and 
keep the yearly output of the forest at 
its topmost notch. 

In regard to the lands already hard cut, 
there is nothing for us to do but wait. 
It is in the yet uncut timber where our 
opportunity lies. Certainsimple reforms 
in our woods work are possible. The 
needless destruction of young growth by 


our woodsmen can be corrected. By 
making short logs instead of the single 
log that is now the practice, much dam- 
age to growing trees in getting out the 
logs can be avoided. 

An experienced lumberman, observ- 
ing the varied conditions to be seen 
everywhere in the North Woods, made a 
suggestion which seems to me useful : 
Put the responsibility of woods work 
upon two men, instead of one, so that 
one man can be free to supervise the 
cutting. He should mark the trees to 
be cut, and oversee the transportation of 
the timber from stump to main road. 
His task will be to fight down the old 
wasteful habits of the men. 

And over all place the trained, edu- 
cated forester. Do not omit him, and do 
not put him too far away from the actual 
work of the woods. Can you not, on 
the valuable and productive Spruce lands 
of which I have mainly been speaking, 
afford one such man for each 100,000 
acres? Perhaps it may sometime appear 
that you could not well have afforded 
anything less. 








Supplies of Pulp Wood in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Michigan. 

[Statement before the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, by Dr. B. E. Fernow.] 

The lumberman and the wood pulp 
manufacturer will have to divide the 
supply of the Spruce, Pine and Hem- 
lock material, while Balsam, Fir, Tama- 
rack and Poplar remains mainly for the 
use of the latter. 

There are no absolute statistics in 
existence, but we can arrive at a general 
idea of the probable supplies on hand 
by various calculations and by the use of 
such data as are in existence. 

For Michigan the Commissioner of 
Labor reports in 1897 two and one-quar- 
ter million acres of standing Pine and 
Hemlock, For the Upper Peninsula we 
are justified in increasing this area by 
figuring as follows : Of the area of twelve 
million acres, fully 10 per cent is swamp 
and probably 40 per cent is cut-over 
land, leaving about 50 per cent, or six 
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million acres, in woods, from which, 
however, the White Pine is mostly re- 
moved. For the Lower Peninsula such 
calculation is not practicable, and we 
have to rely upon the reports of the 
Commissioner of Labor, adding another 
million acres, assuming on this acreage 
an average cut of 3,000 feet per acre 
for Pine and Hemlock, we would have 
20,000,000 M. feet. To this we may 
add for pulp wood, including Tamarack, 
Spruce, Balsam and inferior Pine and 
Hemlock, 12,000,000 cords. For Pop- 
lar we have no data, but the Southern 
Peninsula must contain large quantities. 

For Minnesota we have the Chief Fire 
Warden’s estimates by counties, which 
credits 20,000,000 M. feet B. M. of 
Pines, Spruce and Tamarack to the 
State. These estimates are believed to 
be too low. If we take the wooded area 
at about 13,000,000 acres, take off for 
swamp and open area or cut-over lands 
4,000,000, we have 9,000,000 acres well 
wooded, which would mean for that 
State ¢,000 feet per acre, or a round 
36,000,000,000 feet of White Pine, be- 
sides 10,000,000 cords of smal] material. 

Hemlock is entirely wanting, and of 
Spruce we may not count on more than 
2,000,000,000 feet or 4,000,000 cords, 
wice what the Fire Warden’s estimate 
above referred to gives. Two million 
cords of Balsam Fir,and 13,000,000 cords 
of Tamarack will add greatly to pulp 
wood supplies. 

For Wisconsin we can speak with more 
confidence and certainty, for a very 
competent agent of the Forestry Division 
has just canvassed the State thoroughly 
by personal inspection and otherwise. 

He reports that Poplar occurs only in 
small quantities, not worth considering. 
Spruce occurs scattered, chiefly in 
swamps and the humid eastern parts. 
Not only does it occur scattered, so that 
no large logging operations are practica- 
ble, but it is small, generally under 12 
inches in diameter, and under 60 feet in 
height ; 800,000 cords might be culled 
together. Balsam Fir also is never large 
and never abundant, although widely 
distributed ; not more than 700,000 


cords may be counted on. Hemlock 
seems to be on hand in greater quan- 
tities than is usually believed, growing 
on all clay and loam areas of the eastern 
humid portions, prevailing in many 
places, although wanting over large 
tracts. It may be estimated at seven 
and one-half billion feet, with ten million 
cords of small material. Tamarack may 
furnish one and one-quarter billion 
fit for piles and piling, besides three 
million cords of pulp wood. Finally 
White Pine shows by a close canvass 
sixteen and one-half billion feet stand- 
ing, to which at least five million cords 
of small material may be added for pulp 
purposes. 

Putting these figures together we have 
an aggregate of round eighty billion feet 
of saw timber, in which lumbermen and 
pulp men have an equal interest, and in 
addition a round sixty million cord of 
pulp wood alone. 

The cut of lumber the last year was 
six and one-quarter billion feet, pointing 
to the capacity of that business to use 
up the supplies in little more than 12 
years, while the pulp-mill capacity 
reaches as yet hardly four hundred and 
fifty million pounds, or a requirement of 
a round three hundred thousand cords, 
which, if the mills used only the cord- 
wood reported, would show an inex- 
haustible supply, provided no increase 
in capacity, no fires and no competition 
for the supply from other consumers 
occurred. . 


Forest Destruction and Waterflow. 


[All readers of THz ForEsTER are urged to 
contribute definite and authenticated obser- 
vations as to forest conditions and forest in- 
fluences. | 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. III. 


In 1895 a feud broke out between the 
mountaineers on the San Bernardino 
reservation, One of these factions un- 
dertook to burn the other out and set a 
series of fires on the mountains on the 
west side of the Santa Ana River. I 
was told by eye witnesses that they saw 
these fires started along the mountains, 
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the one succeeding the other about as 
fast as a horseman could ride. This fire 
was extinguished by an August mountain 
rain. I visited this watershed about two 
days after the rain ; all the water-courses 
on the west side coming from the burned 
area had cut gullies, carried sediment, 
and were muddy and full of cinders. 
The fish in the Santa Ana River, below 
the entrance of this mud and ashes, were 
either killed or left that portion of the 
river; there were no fish in these reaches 
of the Santa Ana River during the rest 
of the season. In other parts of the 
river, and in the tributaries not affected, 
the trout were as plentiful as ever. Upon 
the east side of the river, which was not 
burned, the streams were all clear, with- 
out any sediment, and no gullies or bar- 
rancas were cut in the mountain sides. 
I remained in the mountains for some 
time, and saw the tributaries from the 
burned area diminish and in some cases 
dry up, while those on the unburned 
side continued to supply the usual 
amount of water, clear and cool. Ina 
recent conference with the principal 
sheep owners of Los Angeles County, 
the statement was made by one of their 
number and confirmed by all those pres- 
ent, that the springs in the area still 
used for sheep had been constantly di- 
minishing, and some of them had en- 
tirely dried up. 

Some of the sheep ranges that have 
been most heavily stocked have been 
badly cut by gullies and barrancas. 

The experience of Southern Califor- 
nia, short as it has been, fully demon- 
strates the fact that a close brush or for- 
est covering favorably regulates the de- 
livery of rainfall; while on the other 
hand, this covering destroyed, and espe- 
cially in cases where the districts are 
heavily pastured by sheep, the delivery 
of the rainfall takes on a more and more 
diluvial and floodlike character. The 
springs and streams become more irregu- 
lar in their perennial supply, and the 
whole country is seriously and perma- 
nently damaged. 

Axspot KINNEY. 
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EXPERIENCES IN GERMANY. 


In 1892, by royal decree, a commis- 
sion was ordered in Prussia to make a 
study and report on the conditions of the 
rivers and watersheds specially exposed 
to floods, and to answer questions as to 
the causes and remedies of floods. 

An elaborate preliminary report was 
made in 1896. Inthe chapter ‘* Meas- 
ures Against Flood Dangers” the com- 
mission enters upon the discussion in 
the following language : 


‘¢Considering these natural phenom- 
ena, which have occurred for centuries, 
but lately more repeatedly and specially 
disastrously, the question presses itself 
upon us whether human power can to 
some extent alleviate the damage of 
floods, although it is beyond our power 
to prevent them. 

‘‘The meteorological phenomena 
which cause the extraordinary increase 
in the run-off cannot be avoided. It can, 
however, be well questioned whether 
there are not measures by which the too 
rapid confluence of the surface waters 
may be moderated, the dangers which 
the discharge of the water-masses in 
brooks and rivers brings diminished, and 
the detrimental course of floods in rivers, 
streams and their valleys abated. 


‘‘First consideration deserves above 
all the much-discussed question of forest 
influence on waterflow. That with ex- 
traordinary rains the capacity of the 
forest to restrain the surface waters finds 
soon a limit has been confirmed by the 
investigations of the flood in Silesia of 
August, 1888, and in the Beskides of 
June, 1894, which originated in regions 
of dense forest in excellent condition. 
On the other hand, experience had at 
these same localities and others of the 
North German river systems, shows that 
the change of mountain forest into pasture 
and field favors in a high degree the 
rapid confluence of surface waters and 
causes largely or entirely the washing of 
the soil from steeper slopes. 

‘¢The favorable influence of mountain 
forests on the retardation of the melting 
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of snows is, to be sure, if the spring tem- 
peratures rise suddenly, somewhat di- 
minished, contributes, however, un- 
doubtedly and essentially to the effect— 
that, for instance, the Silesian mountain 
streams are generally free from excessive 
snow- water floods. 

‘‘In the plain, on the other hand, the 
effect of the forest is seemingly confined 
to a decrease of evaporation and con- 
servation of moisture in the soil during 
the warm season. Although the condi- 
tion of our forests, even those of private 
owners, may be in the main considered 
satisfactory, it may nevertheless be that 
in some places reforestation of the upper 
slopes of mountain valleys, perhaps with 
simultaneous use of drain ditches, is to 
be recommended and the threatening de- 
forestation to be prevented, and measures 
to be taken against neglect and devasta- 
tion of existing forest growths, 

‘¢ The construction of reservoirs in the 
mountains for the purpose of stowing 
floodwaters and of utilizing the same ad- 
vantageously will undoubtedly not be 
possible to such an extent that thereby 
a noticeable influence on the course of 
floods in main rivers is exercised.” 








Financial Results of Forest Adminis- 
trations. 


IITI—INDIA. 


India, or British India, with its 15,- 
000,000 square miles, or an area about 
half as large as the United States, ex- 
cluding Alaska, and its enormous popu- 
lation of about 275,000,000 people, of 
which nearly 70 per cent are farmers, 
has preceded the United States in an 
attempt to utilize its forests in a rational 
manner, improving them as it uses them. 
In this large country, where the greatest 
mountain system of the world is skirted 
by a river plain, in which one may go 
nearly 2,000 miles from east to west 
without leaving fertile bottom lands, 
never over goo feet above sea level, and 
where in one part over 300 inches of 
rainfall occur in a single month, while 


other parts are dry desert regions with 
less than 20 inches per year; in this 
greatest of agricultural regions, where as 
many as goo people per square mile (500 
per mile for the entire Ganges Valley) 
subsist by farming, and where the dense 
population, a one-crop system, and a 
peculiar climate, combine to produce pe- 
riodical famines which have destroyed 
millions of human lives; in this vast 
empire which holds savage tribes and 
people of ancient civilizations who jus- 
tify female infanticide and regard female 
education with disgust and suspicion ; 
in this strange land of superstition and 
prejudice, the government has not only 
found it advisable and possible, but de- 
cidedly profitable, to look after the nat- 
ural resourees of the land, to expend 
during ten years over $50,000,000 on 
irrigation works, and to inaugurate as 
early as 1864, after two years of general 
investigation, a comprehensive forestry 
system, which has been growing steadily, 
in the area under operation, in the num- 
ber of men employed in it, in general 
efficiency as well as in the money returns. 

India is by no means an immense jun- 
gle, nor one continuous tropical forest. 
It is a land of extremes, has its pine and 
cedar forests on the mountains, its Teak 
forests in which the bamboo forms an 
undergrowth of woody grass stems as 
large as telegraph poles, and it also has 
its grassy plains, its deserts and its reed- 
covered jungles. In former times the 
forests were of comparatively little value 
forIndia. Where they existed they were 
burned over to obtain temporary pasture 
and clearing. Later on the primitive 
timber trade led to a culling of teak, sal, 
cutch, and whatever there was that would 
pay to remove; the rest was left, the 
woods were culled and given over to 
weeds, and fires, just as many of the for- 
ests of the United States are treated to- 
day, with this difference, however, that in 
tropical India this abuse proved far more 
disastrous. 

The folly of this sort of exploitation 
with its accompaniment of destructive 
conflagrations became clear to the well 
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meaning government, and in 1856 the 
forests of Pegu, in Burma, and later on 
those of Tenasserim and Martaban were 
placed in charge of Dr. Brandis, a com- 
petent German forester. In 1862, Dr. 
Brandis was charged with the duty of or- 
ganizing a forest administration for all 
India, and in 1864 was made the first 
Inspector General of the forests of India, 
an office which he resigned only after 
nineteen years of continuous service. 

In 1895, only thirty-one years after the 
first difficult beginnings, the forest ad- 
ministration of India had charge of about 
113,000 square miles of forest lands, of 
which 74,000, or over 37,000,000 acres, 
are ‘‘reserved forest’’ or woods belong- 
ing to the government of India and under 
absolute control of the same, and in- 
tended for permanent forest cover. 

Instead of being an expense to the 
state these woods furnished in that year 
a gross income of seven and a half mil- 
lion dollars, of which three and a half 
millions were expended on administra- 
tion, improvements of the forest and its 
protection against fires. These forests 
furnished during the year 190,000,000 
cubic feet of timber and fuel, of which 
about one-fourth was timber, 130,000,000 
pieces of bamboo, besides a vast amount 
of fuel and timber which was not sold 
but is given free to settlers under certain 
conditions. Inspite of the fact that over 
60,000 miles of boundary lines have been 
surveyed and are kept up (quite an ex- 
pense in many places), and that over 
$100,000 are spent annually on the item 
of roadmaking alone, the increased ex- 
pense of the forestry service has been 
accompanied by an increased income 
both gross and net. 

Thus the yearly income and expense 
during five year periods were as follows, 
the net income increasing in twenty-five 
years to just five times its original 
amount, being now over $4,000,000, 


while the expenditures increased nearly 
three times: | 


Expense. 
$1,900,000 
2,200,000 
2,600.000 
8,700,000 
4,200,000 
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Meantime 80,000 acres were 
planted. 

As might be expected, the protection 
of the forest against fire is one of ‘the 
greatest difficulties in a land where nature 
provides fuel plentifully, with droughts 
and storm, and where the custom of fir- 
ing the woods has become fixed among 
half nomadic people, who continue in 
the primitive form of agriculture of an- 
cient times. So far less than one-third 
of the entire forest area is actively pro- 
tected, and on this area only about $4 
per year and square mile, or little over 
I per cent of the gross income is ex- 
pended forthis purpose. Besidesa care- 
ful watch, the separation or isolation of 
endangered forest areas is the principal 
means of defense against fire. In the low 
jungles broad ‘‘traces”’ have to be cut 
and the grass burned before the sur- 
rounding jungle grass is dry ; in the for- 
ests of pine, broad belts are kept bare of 
tree growth, while other means are re- 
sorted to elsewhere, each place requiring 
its own remedies. The injury due to 
live stock, sheep and cattle, and the im- 
possibility to restrict the grazing alto- 
gether have led toa compromise between 
forester and herdsman, which enables 
the former to mark out the areas to be 
opened to grazing and to limit the num- 
ber of animals to be grazed on any given 
area. 

As might be expected in a land like 
India, and with a forest system still in 
its infancy, the management is still ex- 
tensive, but not intensive, the work is 
still largely one of protection and survey 
of wild woods, and only in a small part 
does it consist in improving the woods 
or restocking of bare or poorly-covered 
areas, etc. Nevertheless definite work- 
ing plans have been perfected for about 
8 per cent of all reserved forests, and 
even plantations of large extent have 
been undertaken at considerable ex- 
pense. One of the methods, employed 
especially in Burma, consists in allow- 
ing the nomadic farmer to burn a partial 
clearing (here called ‘‘taungya”) in 
woods devoid of desirable kinds of tim- 
ber, allowing him its use for a few years 


over 
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and paying a subsidy for all the good 
young teak trees he has standing on the 
area at the end of acertain period. (A 
similar method, only more thorough, is 
employed by the Dutch to restock the 
teak woods on Java.) Besides this there 
is all over the area more or less improve- 
ment going on. As the people who 
serve in the woods both as laborers and 
directors become more and more ac- 
quainted not only with the objects in 
view, but also the methods of attaining 
them, the more valuable kinds of timber 
are favored, the less desirable neglected, 
restricted and often exterminated by 
girdling, etc. One of the greatest prob- 
lems in this connection is the regenera- 
tion of teak where the bamboo has taken 
possession of the ground under the can- 
opy of the large old trees. The bamboo 
lives without flowering for a number of 
years, sprouts readily and crowds and 
shades out any young seedling trees. 
The only time when anything can be 
done to help the teak is when the 
bamboo blooms and the old stock dies 
out. 

The exports of forest products from 
India for 1894—’95 are given by the In- 
spector General’s Report, as follows: 


, Thou- Approximate 
es. cand, 4g te Per 
NE. 2. dadseesaueneed cee $2,850 $ 50 
Sandal, ebony,and other or- 
namental woods........... 294 800 
NS cael cnatinns cabrones 7,081 1,200 
Caoutchous,....-..vecscccees 57. 1,200 
Cutch and Gambier.......... 1.460 188 
Myrobalans.......-....0+s00 2,324 38 
CardaMoms.........-se0cee0s 147 1,400 
ae ae ee a 14,699 


In handling the timber, the govern- 
ment generally sells the trees on the 
stump, the cutting being under permit 
with definite restrictions, the trees usually 


_ being marked out by some forest official. 


Only about 15 per cent of the timber, 
30 per cent of fuel and about 11 per 
cent of minor products, tan materials, 
caoutchouc and lac are exploited by the 
government directly. Sandal wood, eb- 
ony, padouk and other ornamental 
woods, and teak, the only structural tim- 


ber of value, form the main products. 
Most of the timber of India leaves the 
country as logs or hewn timber; very 
little is sawed goods. In the exploita- 
tion pack animals, particularly elephants, 
are still an important item, and distances 
of as much as thirty miles are covered 
by these patient carriers with their 
loads. 

Forestry education, or the prepara- 
tion of a suitable and efficient set of men 
for the Indian forests is carried on chiefly 
at Dehra Dun, where native and Euro- 
pean students rival for honors and posi- 
tion. The graduates generally enter as 
rangers at $25 per month, working up to 
$60 or $70 per month, with a chance for 
promotion in provincial forest offices, 
superior or imperial offices still being 
filled by men educated in Europe, now 
usually at Cooper Hill Institute in Eng- 
land. 

Such is the example of the govern- 
ment forest administration that the small 
native princes are imitating it and the 
Inspector General reports ‘‘ progress (in 
private forest administrations) continues 
satisfactorily from Mysore with its fully 
equipped forest department down to the 
smallest states of the Himalayas, where 
a few years ago it could scarcely have 
been anticipated, that a native chief 
would to-day, acting on the advice of the 
occasionally inspecting forest officer, be 
able to point to his oak forest, being 
regularly worked as coppice with stand- 
ards, with the dense young growth of six 
successive years, thoroughly protected 
from cattle and fire and proudly talk of 
his revenue of $7,000 to $8,500, repre- 
senting $1.50 to $2.00 per acre per an- 
num on the area of his forest.” 





The editor of THE Forester is in re- 
ceipt of a number of contributions, the 
publication of which for lack of space 
have to be delayed. While it was origi- 
nally intended to make THE Forester 
a.16-page publication, so much desirable 
and important matter has been on hand 
that the issues have hitherto required an 
expansion to 24 pages. 
































1898, AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. III 


Book Notices. 


Forest Leaves for April is largely de- 
voted to Arbor Day matters, giving in 
full Gov. Hastings’ proclamation. 

The dendrological contribution of Dr. 
Rothrock refers to the Red Maple, with 
two excellent plates. Dr. Rothrock’s 
activity in enforcing forest fire laws in 
Pennsylvania is commented upon. A 
full report of the annual meeting of the 
New Jersey State Forestry Association 
and a longer reference to the forest plant- 
ing demonstration on cut-over lands at 
Ridgeway, Pa, instituted by the U. S. 
Division of Forestry, are given. In a 
well-written article on forest conserva- 
tion special reference is made to the 
action of the Mississippi Valley Lumber- 
men’s Association in memorializing Con- 
gress to provide adequate means for the 
gathering of complete forestry statistics 
by the Division of Forestry. A longer 
unsigned article on ‘‘Our water retain- 
ing and our water evaporating areas” 
discusses the propositions that a short 
supply of water threatens to interfere 
with agricultural development and with 
manufactures, and will increase the po- 
tency of disease germs in drinking waters. 
The paper relies to quite an extent on 
the data furnished in Mr. Rafters’ paper 
in Vol. XII of the A. F, A. Proceedings. 

Senate Document No. 189 contains the 
report of the director of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey on the operations of the 
Survey on the forest reservations during 
the last summer under the appropri- 
ation of $150,000 for their survey. It 
shows that a considerable amount of 
topographical surveying has been done, 
in which 210 topographers and $81,219 
were employed, while 7 agents and 
$11,256 were engaged in securing in- 
formation regarding the character of the 
lands and forest growths. Lack of space 
prevents us from giving some of the in- 
teresting details brought out in the sum- 
maries of the agent’s reports. 

The document contains also the report 
of Mr. F. V. Coville on sheep grazing in 
the Cascade Reserve, which was pub- 
lished as Bulletin 15 of the Division of 


Forestry, and noticed before in THE 
Forester and a report by Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot, special forestry agent, on the 
organization and management of the 
National Forest Reserves. This inter- 
esting report is necessarily only of a pre- 
liminary nature, since it is based on a 
very hurried examination of the reserves, 
in several of which only two days and on 
the largest scarcely a month were spent. 
To be sure, the reports of the special 
agents of the Geological Survey were 
also at Mr. Pinchot’s disposal. In spite 
of the meager basis the author presents 
very well, in clear language and logical 
order, briefly and concisely the immedi- 
ate needs of the several reservations. He 
recognizes that an adequate administra- 
tion of the great area of even existing 
reserves can hardly be hoped for at once 
and properly counsels concentration of 
efforts on a few or one only, suggesting 
the Black Hills Reserve as the most 
promising field for experimental deter- 
mination of methods. At the same time 
forest rangers and guards are provided 
for the other reservations and an organ- 
ization for the entire system, which is to 
provide the greatest possible protection 
with the least amount of expenditure. 
In this attempt at economy, we fear, is 
to be found the weakest point of Mr. 
Pinchot’s propositions There is such 
a thing as faulty economy, inadequacy 
of expenditure, which must result in the 
loss of the amount invested without ac- 
complishing the purpose in view. We 
fear this may be said of the $70,000 pro- 
posed for the National Forest Adminis- 
tration. Not only does the sum total 
appear inadequate, but the salaries pro- 
posed, while too moderate to attract the 
spoilsman, will also probably not com- 
mand the services of the honest and effi- 
cient workers needed. 

It must be said on the other hand that 
Mr. Pinchot clearly recognizes the lim- 
itations under which our reservations 
must be administered, and possibly his 
propositions, if honestly carried out— 
‘‘there lies the rub”—may be a good 
beginning for the better things to fallow. 
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INVENTOR OF THE PRESS CUTTING SYSTEM 
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Romeike’s Press Cutting Bureau 
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Will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear about you, your friends, 
or any subject on which you want to be ‘‘ up to date.” 

A large force in my New York office reads 650 daily papers and over 2,000 weeklies 
and magazines, in fact, every paper of importance published in the United States, for 
5,000 subscribers, and” through the European Bureaus, all the leading papers on the 
civilized globe. 

Clippings found for subscribers are pasted on slips giving name and date of paper, 
and are mailed day by day. Write for circular and terms. 


HENRY ROMEIKE, 


139 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


BRANCHES: London, Paris, Berlin, Sydney. —esmm 














Bump Rock Road, Park and Page Fence 


Premises of R. B. SYMINGTON, 
! At Cape Cod, Mass. ——ai— 


In order to preserve the innate beauty of this rustic scene 
' Mr. S. was not willing to have it marred by even a fence 
post. He used the ; : : . : 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


Nineteen horizontal wires—58 inches high and stapled it 
to the trees from 30 to 60 feet apart 
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ALL STYLES OF STOCK AND FARM FENCES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND 





WRITE FOR DESCRIPTION. 





| Page Woven Wire Fence Co., 
| ADRIAN, MICHIGAN. 


BOX 65. ——— a» 





CONRAD APPEL, 


DARMSTADT, GERMANY, 


Tree Seeds, Natural Grass, 
Clover andAgrieultural Seeds. 


Purveyor to Home and Foreign Governments, Forestry Administrations, Etc, 
Highest Awards, Medals and Certificates. 

Steam Desiccating Establishment of Evergreen and Deciduous Tree Seeds. 
Cleaning Machinery of latest and most Modern Perfection. 


Established 1789. 








SPECIALTIES: Tree, Grass and Clover Seeds of Highest Purity 
and Germination, as.shown by actual test. 


IMPORT AND EXPORT. SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


AITCHINGS & CC., Established 1844. 


Horticultural Architects and Builders, and Largest Manufacturers of Greenhouse Heating and 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
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The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Construction and 
Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palm Houses, etc., erected complete, with our patent iron frame 
construction. Send four cents postage for illustrated catalogue. 


2SsS MERCim ST., Ww DORs. 


Dummer Hecadsemy 


Is a preparatory school for boys in a quiet old Massachusetts town. It is located in a healthful 
farming district, between the Parker and Mill Rivers and with the railroad three miles away. 
The students now number thirty and they have the attention of five teachers, The school 
thus makes a specialty of individual instruction. It also gives particular attention to the writing 
of good English. 

The buildings consist of the old Mansion House, erected about 1720, the Academy building, 
the gymnasium and the Master’s house—a large, comfortable and convenient home of twenty 
rooms. The Academy farmhouse, with accommodations for fifteen boys, is now available for 
occupation, Enlarged accommodations for next year. 

The fee is $500 a year and this includes tuition, board, heat, light and washing. 136th year 
begins September 7, 1898. Send for catalogue, to 


PERLEY L. HORNE, Master, South Byfield, Mass. 
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